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Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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One of the features of the recent annual meeting of 
The American Philological Association, held at Prince- 
ton University, December 27-29 last, was a dinner, 
at which some 225 persons were present. The Presi- 
dential address, for which hitherto, always, the first 
evening of the annual meeting has been reserved, was 
delivered after the-dinner by the retiring President, 
Professor E. P. Morris, of Yale University; his subject 
was A Science of < Latin> Style. The address was fol- 
lowed by two or three brief speeches. With only 
one of these are we now concerned, that made by Mr. 
Paul Elmer More, formerly literary editor of The 
Nation. He told the company that as editor of The 
Nation he had found, as a rule, the papers and reviews 
submitted by scientists to be without style, indeed, 
at times, incorrectly written; the manuscripts sub- 
mitted by classically trained men were uniformly 
better. Attention may be called to the similar state- 
ment by Mr. T. A. Rickard, of the Royal School of 
Mines, London, editor (in the United States, I be- 
lieve) of a technical journal (see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 8.89), and to the remarks of Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, quoted in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 6.25-26. 
Presently, Mr. More urged Classicists to be of higher 
courage, to fight harder for their cause, to take the 
offensive in its behalf. In particular, he urged them 
to effect an alliance with the teachers and lovers of 
English studies. These remarks reminded me of hob- 
bies of my own. I have long hoped that a genius 
might arise, with the proper talent for organization, 
to bring about an offensive and defensive alliance 
of the teachers and lovers of the Classics, of English 
studies, and of the French language and literature. 
Futile, indeed, are all attempts to master, in any 
worthy way, the English language and its literature, 
or the French language and its literature, unless those 
attempts rest on a foundation of thorough knowledge 
of the Classics. Yet a journal supposedly devoted to 
the cause of English studies found unavailable, for 
some reason, Professor Lane Cooper’s admirable paper 
on The Teaching of English and the Study of the 
Classics (THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 8.178-—182). 

In conversation after the dinner I asked Mr. More 
to indicate concrete ways in which the fight for the 
Classics might be waged. He had but a minute or 


two to spare, but in that time he mentioned a certain 
College in which representatives of various depart- 
ments appeared, on request, before some of the govern- 


ing authorities, to discuss the situation within their 
respective departments. In the course of the dis- 
cussion the point was developed that, as the result 
of various causes, it had become extremely difficult 
for a student at that College to elect Greek at all, 
however much he might wish to study Greek: so 
great was the pressure exerted, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by other departments on the curriculum and 
on the time of students. Here, said Mr. More, is a 
matter in connection with which the Classical Depart- 
ments in our Colleges and Universities ought to be 
alert, keen to know the facts and fearlessly insisting 
that justice shall be rendered to Greek and Latin. 

A campaign for the Classics! that was Mr. More’s 
theme, by suggestion at least. A campaign should 
have an objective. The proper objective of the cam- 
paign for the Classics is plain enough: to win, first, 
ourselves, then, to win others—pupils, parents, educa- 
tors. For an effective campaign fighting forces are 
necessary. These we have in the various Classical 
Organizations, alike in those that cover but a small 
territory, a city or a county, and in those that cover 
a larger territory, and in the classical periodicals 
which some of the larger of these bodies publish, such 
as The Classical Journal and THe CLAssiIcAL WEEKLY. 
One sometimes hears the assertion that there are too 
many Classical Organizations—an assertion born of 
thoughtlessness. There cannot be too many Classical 
Organizations—provided all work with an eye single 
to the good of the classical cause, provided, again, they 
do not overlap, and provided, further, they work in 
cordial affiliation and sympathy one with another. 
Every effort should be made to increase the member- 
ship of Classical Associations. The individual classi- 
cist, man or woman, who isolates himself from such 
movements, who declines to unite with fellow classicists, 
who does not meet his fellows pays the penalty, I am 
sure, of such isolation. One penalty is loss of interest 
in his work, with consequent loss of power in the work; 
in his last state such a person, while professing to aid 
the Classics, in reality hurts them. If, on the other 
hand, by isolating himself, a classicist writes an article 
or two more a year, or even publishes now and again a 
stout volume on some classical subject, neither the 
book nor the articles will be what they ought to te, 
what they might have been, had he applied, in the 
one field where preeminently he ought to apply it, 
Terence’s famous line Homo sum: humani nil a me 
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alienum puto. To win ourselves, then, to strengthen 
our Classical Associations is the first objective of our 
campaign. I wish it were possible to drive out, 
instantly, of the classical teaching forces of the country 
all those teachers (sic) of Latin and Greek whose 
“primary interest is not the study and the teaching 
of the Classics. To those that were left, after such an 
ejection, and to those proper persons who would, on 
the same plan, take their places our Classical Associa- 
tions would make a more effective appeal than they do 
at present. I am aware that it will be said that many 
are deterred from joining Classical Associations by 
lack of means. The assertion has some force, but none 
the less it is true that we all of us find the money to do 
the things on which our hearts are set. On self- 
improvement in their (chosen) work the hearts of 
classical teachers should be supremely set, and surely 
one means to such self-improvement is to be found in 
Classical Associations, in their meetings, and the 
opportunities those meetings give of seeing other 
students and lovers of the Classics, of talking with them, 
and gaining thereby a new point of view, new inspira- 
tion; another is to be found in the journals the Asso- 
ciations support. 

Larger membership in The Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States or The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South would make it possible to do 
more for and with THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY and The 
Classical Journal. For THe CLassicAL WEEKLY I 
have had from the start a vision of the time when it 
shall be an Amertkanische Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, appearing forty times or more per year and 
having sixteen pages of reading matter per issue. 
By this vision THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY is to have 
what it has to-day—eight pages of material for the 
teachers in the preparatory Schools and in the Colleges 
both, and an additional eight pages weekly, to be 
devoted to the publication of additional reviews, not 
only of books, but of articles as well. Such an Ameri- 
kanische Philologische Wochenschrift, through its 
summaries and reviews of books and articles, whether 
published here or abroad, would do much to offset 
and remove that grievous handicap of our classical 
teachers—the lack of books and periodicals. A couple 
of years ago I was told that in a city not 600 miles 
from the Atlantic Coast, which boasts the possession 
of a University and a College or two, no set of The 
Classical Review was available! How can one do good 
work without tools—without books? (see THE CLAssi- 
CAL WEEKLY 7.98). In my journeys about our coun- 
try, I have seen College libraries whose stock of Latin 
and Greek books was grotesquely inadequate, especially 
when compared with the array of classical books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and dissertations which sur- 
rounds me in my study at home. The effort to make 
bricks without straw has not been confined to ancient 
days or to far-off Egypt. Cc. E. 


(To be continued) 


SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES' 


I 
A. The Olcott Museum, Columbia University 


The most interesting thing about the Olcott collec- 
tion at Columbia is its constant use. There are many 
larger museums, but there cannot be many that are 
more useful than this. From its inception in the ‘go's 
as an aid to the classes in epigraphy conducted by 
Professor Egbert, its growth has kept pace with the 
needs of students in that department of work. At 
first there were only reproductions of inscriptions, 
wet rubs or ‘squeezes’, which were procured for Profes- 
sor Egbert by Dr. Olcott, then a Fellow at Columbia. 
From that it was but a short step to acquiring the stones 
themselves, which now form the largest and most 
important part of the collection. The inscriptions are 
for the most part sepulchral. The following specimen 
is a good example of the clearness of word and of 
cutting: D.M. Titaciae Priscillae, Coniugi Castis- 
simae Ac Sanctissimae, Benemerenti. Fecit Titacius 
Valens Patronius Et Contubernalis. Delightful in its 
simplicity and pathetic in its story! A brick stamp 
shows well the lunular form which is so characteristic 
of the stamped bricks. 

While the inscriptions form the most important part 
of the collection, there are other things that amply 
illustrate Roman life and history. We find an Italic 
hut-urn, of the ninth or the eighth century B.C., 
from a tomb at Bisenzio, Lake of Bolsena. It contains 
human bones, and is somewhat rare as a museum 
specimen. It is interesting as casting light not only 
on the burial customs of the Romans, but also as a 
type of the primitive hut, the early house, and is 
called the Casa Romuli. Another vessel and a two- 
handled bowl were found with the hut-urn and are 
early Italic pottery, Iron Age of the Villanova or 
‘pozzo’ period. Thereis another of the same period, 
but from Latium, an example of what is known as 
Buccero Italico. There are also many specimens 
which illustrate Roman life, such as a razor, fibulae, 
spoons, etc. A view of the museum, looking South- 
west, shows the inscriptions in their case with its 
sliding shelves, and the sepulchral chest with a combat 
in relief and on top of the cover a figure supposed to 
represent the deceased reclining as in life. The room 
is virtually a laboratory, principally for the study of 
Roman life and epigraphy. The view just mentioned 
shows also the portrait of Dr. Olcott with the memorial 
inscription underneath. 


10n Saturday afternoon, May 8, ro15, the closing session of 
the Ninth Annual Meeting of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States was devoted to a series of papers, illustrated, on 
certain archaeological collections. Between such papers, illus- 
trated by striking and beautiful slides, and written accounts, 
unilluminated by photographs, there is a great gulf fixed. Yet, 
believing that the various collections mentioned ought to be far 
better and far more widely known than they seem to be at present. 
the writers have kindly submitted the brief statements a 


above, 


~ 
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The memorial inscription (written by Professor 
McCrea) reads: Georgio N. Olcott, Viro Doctissimo 
Dilectissimoque, Qui, Summo Studio Rerum Ro- 
manarum Incensus, Et Aliis Viam Monstravit Et Ipse 
Semper Praecessit. The inscription explains why 
the museum is named as a memorial to Professor 
Olcott—to commemorate his devotion to archaeology 
and his diligent search for illustrative material. Prac- 
tically all of the objects were obtained through him 
and many from him. After his death many of the 
objects owned by him were added to the Museum, 
by purchase from his estate by his family and friends. 
Among them is a large and important collection of 
coins, fairly complete and unusually fine. ; 

Even before Columbia’s classical collection con- 
*tained so much as the little museum now holds, the 
University not only welcomed teachers as students, 
but invited them to bring their classes to study the 
objects that cast light on antiquity. It has always 
been delightfully hospitable and ready to help all 


students. 
II 


B. The Classical Museum at Hunter College” 


The tiny museum at Hunter College has been gradu- 
ally formed, and serves to illustrate the Classics and 
to demonstrate how easy it is to make models. While 
there are many objects illustrating Roman life, such 
as jars and lamps, most of the illustrative material 
here is in the form of models. A model of the Roman 
Forum of about 100 A.D., reconstructed on the basis 
of the Richter wall map of 1893, corrected by Hilsen’s 
book, The Roman Forum (edition of 1906), is about 
6 feet long by 4 feet wide; the material is mostly 
clay, with a coat of paint as a protection against the 
dust. A model of Pliny’s villa at Laurentum, re- 
constructed after Cowan’s plan, is made of clay. It 
is about 3 feet by 1 foot, and the house is about 3 
inches high. The towers are 5% and 7 inches high. 
The Roman house is cast in cement, and painted. 
Every room has a wall painting and a mosaic floor. 
The model is roughly 16 feet by 4 feet. The house 
is 6 feet by 3 feet, and 1 foot high. The inside view 
shows the peristyle and the garden. While it is not 
completely furnished, it has the essentials: chairs, couch, 
triclinium, pavements (including CAVE CANEM), 
and a_ sacrarium. There is a large model of a 
shrine, cast in cement and painted in true fresco. It 
stands 6 feet, 9 inches high; the columns are'5% inches 
thick. The background is true Pompeian red, the 
base decorated with black snakes. 

All these models were made by the students as a 
purely voluntary extension of their work in the classi- 
cal department. In working out the necessary details, 
they found themselves obliged to undertake a surpris- 
ing amount of research, but this proved so interesting 
that they invariably regarded it as recreation rather 


than as study. 


2See THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 8.152. 


The museum also contains a collection of costumes 
which have been made by the students from time to 
time for their various performances of plays and 
spectacles; for instance for the play known as The 
Roman Marriage it was necessary to make about 
thirty costumes, including togas, tunics of various 
kinds, and shoes*. These have been lent to schools 
in all parts of the country. 

Besides the other material there are the Cybulski 
charts: Tabulae quibus antiquitates  illustrantur. 
There are about twenty in the set, highly colored, 
24 by 30 inches; they cost about $1.50 each, mounted 
on linen. Besides these there is a copy of the Piranesi 
column of Trajan, Which is a source for the study of 
Roman military matters. It served our students 
as a model for the covering of their camp, on which 
the designs are 7 feet wide and 2 feet high, done in 
bright colors on unbleached muslin. The camp is 
made after Cybulski VIII, of clay and plaster, and is 
about 5 feet by 7 feet. The soldiers were imported. 
There is also a small camp in a portable box, 2 feet 
square, for lead soldiers too small for the large camp. 
The floor and the background are painted in. The 
most interesting thing about the camp is that it has 
served as a guide to others and was made by visiting 
High School students. The first fruit was a model of 
Roman siege works made at the High School at Croton, 
New York, under the direction of a teacher who as a 
student worked on the model of the Forum, and saw 
the camp when it was being made. The second is a 
camp made by the Latin Club at Packer Institute, 
in Brooklyn. The soldiers in the Packer camp are of 
paper painted in bright colors. 


HunTER COLLEGE, New York City HELEN H. TANZER. 


Ill 


The Archaeological Collection of The Johns Hopkins 
University* 


The Museum of Classical Antiquities at The Johns 
Hopkins University serves more and more each year 
the purpose for which it was founded, namely, to fur- 
nish material for purposes of University instruction 
and to offer to the Schools of Baltimore and vicinity 
a means of increasing their efficiency in the teaching 
of the Classics and ancient history. Since 1908 the 
writer of this article has every year taken various classes 
from public and private schools of Baltimore through 
the Museum, and now nearly every week some teacher 


3This play—or spectacle, as Miss Tanzer prefers to call it—was 
constructed by Miss Tanzer herself, and was presented by students 
of Hunter College, under her direction, first in 1910, then in 1913. 
The earlier date, it will he noted, preceded the publication of 
Miss Paxson’s book, Two Latin Plays for High-School Students. 

ublished in 1911; one of the plays in this book is entitled A 
Roman Wedding (see THE CLassicaL WEEKLY 5.1-2). It is 
interesting that two original and effective champions of Latin, 
at points as far apart as New York City and Omaha, were working 
out, independently, at the same time, the same idea. em 

‘In The Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine, for November, 
1915 (4.27-32) I published an illustrated paper entitled The Archae- 
ological Collection of the University. 
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from the city or county brings a class to the University 
and shows them those objects which bring vividly 
before us one phase or another of the daily life of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

_ The girls never tire of looking at the terra cotta 
figurines which prove so plainly that the one-piece 
garments worn as under or outer robes or both could 
be and were worn in the prettiest and most graceful 
fashion. Then, after attention has been called to a 
figurine which holds a fan, and after the girls have 
handled some gold, silver, or bronze, fibulae and are 
told how they were used, and are shown several marble 
feet with sandals tied in different ways, they have a 
very clear idea of how an ancient Greek or Roman 
lady looked. 

The last time Professor D. M. Robinson, one of the 
editors of THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY, went to Greece, 
he brought back a number of copies of antiquities 
from Crete. Therefore it is now possible for us to 
compare the ladies of classical antiquity with their 
older sisters in Crete, who lived in the second millenium 
B.C. These copies never fail to excite comment 
because of the remarkable likeness of the ancient 
Cretan dress to that of the present time, although the 
schoolgirls recognize that the wide-bottomed flounced 
skirt is a bit out of style just now. 

Two cases in the Museum that receive much atten- 
tion contain jewelry and gems from Cyprus. There 
are scores of wonderful gold finger rings and bracelets, 
and some fascinating gold circlet earrings. These 
latter are in the shape of nondescript animals with 
tapering bodies holding their tails in their mouths, 
thus forming the clasp. Of the gems certainly the 
finest is a sardonyx with an intaglio representation of 
Athena, with her Gorgon-head bossed shield, striking 
down a serpent-tailed giant. There is in another case 
one of the three copies of the famous Praenestine gold 
fibula which the late Professor Harry L. Wilson and I 
had made from the original, by express permission of 
the Italian government. On this fibula is the oldest 
Latin inscription, which is written from right to left 
instead of in the direction we now write. 

Visitors to the Museum see a dozen or more am- 
phorae, or other clay jars. It is not hard to guess their 
use, but it makes it more memorable if visitors are 
shown first a terra cotta figurine with a water jar on 
her head, then two or three Greek bowls or vases 
with paintings portraying people carrying such jars, 
or washing in big basins, and, finally, a relief on a 
small marble altar of a big mixing bowl into which 
a man pours water or wine from a large amphora 
which he carries on his shoulder, holding to one of 
the handles as he pulls the amphora down far enough 
to let the liquid run out. 

By going from one case to another it is quite possible 
to show a series of objects which are toys or household 
articles or bric-a-brac, and at the same time to lay 
a foundation for future illustration of mythology, 
or art, or of household economy. For example, at 


random one points out a series of small terra cottas, 
a girl riding on a bull, a figure with a bag in his hand 
sitting on a box, a man with a club and a lion’s head 
for a cap, a female head with touseled hair, and two 
snakes tied under the chin, some lamps, some animals, 
and a dozen bronzes. The one sees a money bank 
with a man in relief on the front of it. He stands in 
a sort of temple facade, and has a bag in one hand, 
and a stick in the other, and around the stick are two 
serpents. On the man’s head is a cap with wings. 
Then we see a bronze weight for a steelyard in the 
form of a head with a cap with wings, next a foot of a 
bronze statuette which has wings on the ankles, then 
a bronze caduceus. Next one looks at some vase 
paintings of the labors of Heracles, and at an ivory knife- 

handle which is carved to represent Atlas. One goes” 
back then to the Cypriote case and again points out 
the intaglio of Athena and her shield. Some time 
later in class or in private reading the students meet 
Hermes or Medusa or Heracles or Europa or some of 
the divinities or heroes whom they have seen in relief, 
or in vase paintings, or in terra cotta, or bronze, or 
gems, without knowing who they were. In most 
cases the young student will connect the museum 
piece with the description in class or in the book, and 
that very mental accomplishment is a triumph in 
more ways than one. 

The boys are usually interested in a set of ‘pocket’ 
knives which the Museum has. The blades are gone 
from all but two, but the slits in the bone or ivory 
handles into which the blades closed are there, and 
the holes for the rivets are there. The handles them- 
selves are works of art. One represents a gladiator 
with shield and sword, one a beautifully carved table- 
leg, one an Atlas with his arms raised over his head 
to support his age-long burden; several are arms with 
hands holding one thing or another; some are animals 
of weird design. An early black-figured Greek vase 
in the collection does not interest the boys because of 
its bands of designs, but the two boxing athletes at 
the top do demand their attention. And, when the 
modern boy sees one of our shallow Greek bowls with 
a design painted inside showing a man whipping a top 
exactly as the boys of to-day do, and the boy learns 
that the painting was done about five hundred years 
before Christ, his respect for the ancients increases 
at a bound. 

Boys who are interested in construction find much 
delight in our pieces of lead water pipe from Pompeii, 
in our marble cinerary urns made in the shape of 
houses with door and gable roof, in the many hundreds 
of pieces of building brick and stone, painted plaster, 
colored facing marbles, floor mosaic, hot air tiles, 
locks and keys, marble door-sills, terra cotta dog-head 
water spouts, and the like. Much interest also at- 
taches to bronze strigils, which one may with much 
justice call the rough towel of antiquity, and to bronzes 
of all sorts, such as razors, mirrors, tweezers, nail 
cleaners, colanders, cymbals, sistra, and luck charms. 
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The collection has a bronze slave collar which has 
an inscription punched around it telling to whom the 
wearer of the collar belonged and where to bring him 
in case he should be caught running away. 

Those things in our collection which have to do with 
death and funeral arrangements always excite much 
interest. There are many gravestones of various kinds, 
both with and without inscriptions; there are several 
marble cinerary urn-tops with holes in them through 
which oil and wine were poured as sustenance for the 
dead. The Museum has a fine terra cotta cinerary 
urn from Etruria with a figure on top which is a life- 
like representation in miniature of the person whose 
ashes are in the urn. Perhaps most interesting of all 
is a good-sized double marble urn with the ashes of a 
devoted husband and wife still lying peacefully side 
by side as they have been these many hundred years. 
On the front of this particular cinerary urn is a short 
inscription of eight words which tells a story of Roman 
life and love and death in an inimitable way. 

Such are some of the things in The Johns Hopkins 
collection which are useful to show to younger students; 
there are also many which are valuable for research 
and graduate instruction. 

Perhaps most important of all are the inscriptions 
on marble, metal, plaster, and terra cotta, many of them 
Greek, the majority of them Roman, running in date 
from 550 B.C. to 400 A. D., which are mines of infor- 
mation on chirography, grammar, politics, history, 
and society. Several of the inscriptions are carved 
in the best letters of the scriptura monumentalis type; 
one of them, indeed, is so fine that its letters have been 
chosen as the best obtainable models for the lettering 
of the marble commemorative tablet put up in the 
Harriet Lane Johnston Home for Invalid Children 
which is affiliated with the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Lastly, the Museum has a very excellent collection 
of Greek and Roman coins. A former trustee-of the 
University, Mr. William H. Buckler, bought in Spain 
a splendid series of Roman coins both silver and gold, 
and these, with several other gifts or purchases, give 
the University about five or six thousand different 
coins which furnish illustrative material of the highest 
importance. Among other things we may say that 
we have a picture gallery by contemporary artists 
of almost all the Roman emperors and empresses. 

It is certain that teachers and students who are 
near a University or municipal museum have an oppor- 
tunity to increase very materially interest in the 
Classics, and full advantage ought to be taken of that 
opportunity. In most cases I believe it is done. 
Teachers, however, who are too far away from such 
a museum to use it need not bewail their lot. Almost 
every village now has one or more persons who have 
been abroad and have brought back antiquities of 
one sort or another that they are glad to lend. Teach- 
ers of the Classics have been going abroad in ever- 
increasing numbers, and many are slowly getting 
a little working museum of their own for their own 


schools. I think I know fifty teachers who have 
very respectable collections of antiquities, and they 
have not had larger salaries than the rest of us, and 
every one of them, through these collections, has had 
large returns from a very small investment. _ 

Perhaps a better way than to try to form a collec- 
tion of one’s own is to get a movement started for a 
local museum. There is not a community anywhere 
that will not respond either with gifts or loans to a 
tactful and enthusiastic teacher who will start such a 
project, no matter on how small a scale. I can bear 
witness to several such museums which began with 
almost nothing, and now have collections which have 
taken a leading place in the educational activities 
of town or district. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins 


UNIVERSITY. RALPH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN. 


IV 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum 


During the last five years, the University Museum, 
Philadelphia, has added many interesting specimens 
to its classical collections. Among them are several 
pieces of Roman sculpture, including a good portrait 
head of a Roman matron, a portion of a relief from 
Pozzuoli, with an expunged inscription on the reverse 
of the slab, a large collection of Roman glass, a number 
of Greek vases, and a large collection illustrating 
Cretan prehistoric art, which includes not only re- 
productions but many original specimens acquired 
by the Museum’s own expeditions in Crete. Frag- 
ments of Attic vases from the tombs in Orvieto, which 
were acquired by the Museum in 1897, have been joined 
together with the result that a dozen or more vases 
in the best Attic style (chiefly black-figured) have 
been set up. Moreover, the entire classical collec- 


tion has been rearranged. 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, 


Philadelphia. Epita (Epita Donan). 


V 
The Metrupolitan Museum of Art’ 


The collection of classical antiquities in the Metro- 
politan Museum is full of valuable material for the 
student of the Classics. It is especially rich, for in- 
stance, in implements and in utensils, a study of which 
will do much to make our understanding of the daily 
life of the ancients more vivid. In the fifteen minutes, 
however, which are at my disposal I can show you 
only a few of the pieces which have a direct bearing 
on ancient history and literature. 


A. Portraits of well-known Greeks and Romans: 


(1) Marble head of Epicurus. 

(2) Bronze statuette of Hermarchos. 
(3) Marble head of Augustus. 

(4) Bronze head of Agrippa. 

‘The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art ($1.00 per 
year, 12 numbers) is a good investment. Very valuable is a Sup- 
plement to the Bulletin for am 1911, entitled The Room of 

t 


Ancient Glass (10 cents). has 24 pages, and 30 ‘‘figures’’, 
which contain many more than 30 objects. x. 
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(5) Bronze statue of a boy of the Julio-Claudian 
family (perhaps Caius or Lucius Caesar). 
See THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 8.105~-106. 

(6) Marble head of Lucius Verus, broken, 
from a relief. 

(7) Bronze statue of Trebonianus Gallus. 

B. Well-known Greek legends illustrated on vases 
and engraved mirrors: 

(1) Judgment of Paris. 

(2) Paris and Helen. 

(3) Odysseus blinding Polyphemos. 

(4) Odysseus and Circe. 

(5) Perseus and Medusa. 

(6) Bellerophon and the Chimaera. 

(7) Herakles legends. 

(8) A direct illustration of a custom with which 
we are familiar from the story of Electra 
and Orestes is shown in the scene on a 
lekythos representing a warrior cutting 
off a lock of his hair, presumably to place 
it as a dedicatory offering on a tomb. 

C. Though the scenes represented on Greek vases are 
almost all known to us from Greek writings, except of 
course when they are pictures of daily life, it is very rare 
to have the vases themselves referred to in Greek litera- 
ture. An exception is formed by the Panathenaic 
amphorae. These are mentioned by Pindar as having 
served as prizes at the Panathenaic games celebrated 
in Athens in the third year of each Olympiad. On the 
front side is always represented the goddess Athena, 
in honor of whom the games were held, between two 
columns surmounted by cocks. On one side is the 
inscription in Greek which means ‘(a prize) from 
the games at Athens’. On the reverse side is painted 
the athletic contest at which the prize was won. The 
contests represented on the Panathenaic amphorae 
in our collection are: 

1. Foot Race. 

2. Horse Race. 

3. Chariot Race. 

4. Boxing Match. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, 


New York City. G. M. A. RICHTER. 


VI 


The Saalburg Collection, Washington University, 
Saint Louis 

Of this collection I said but little last May. I had 
assigned to myself a place on the programme to dis- 
cuss this most interesting collection simply and solely 
because I knew of no one else who had lantern slides 
of the collection. It seemed a pity that what is in 
some respects one of the most valuable, if not the 
most valuable classical collection in the United States, 
should be as little known as this appears to be. I have 
mentioned it to many teachers of Latin, without finding 
one, in the eastern part of our country, to whom it was 
known. Yet it illustrates admirably all sorts of things 


—a Roman camp, Roman soldiering, the every-day 
life of Roman soldiers, some of the recreations of 


Roman soldiers, Roman agriculture, Roman trades 
(blacksmith, carpenter, mason, metal worker, etc.), as 
practised by the hangers-on inevitably attracted by a 
permanent camp. I showed a dozen slides, more or 
less, which are among the most highly prized of all 
the many slides in my private collection, and which 
help me as much as any I possess in my course on 
Roman life or in public lectures on certain phases 
of that life. I called attention also to the fact that in 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 2. 100-102 there is an article 
by Professor F. W. Shipley, of Washington University, 
Saint Louis, giving an account of the Camp at Saalburg, 
of the excavations there, of the interest taken in those 
excavations by Kaiser Wilhelm, of the reconstruction 
of the Camp by order of the Kaiser, of the establish- 
ment of a museum of Roman objects at Saalburg, 
of the making of models of the Camp as a whole, and of 
hundreds of the small objects found in or near the 
Camp, of the sending of such models, drawings, etc., 
to the Exposition at Saint Louis in 1904, of the pur- 
chase of the entire exhibit by public spirited citizens 
of Saint Louis, and the presentation by them of the 
whole to Washington University. In THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 2.247 there is a brief note, by Marian Lynne, 
which explains why the Romans were so keen to hold 
the small strip of territory dominated by the camp 
at Saalburg: the soil of the Wetterau, the district 
in or near which the Camp lay, is extremely fertile, 
so that this district was the grain-land for the frontier 
population, and there are springs, still highly prized 
by physicians and patients, of whose medicinal and 
restorative properties the Romans were aware. Miss 
Lynne calls attention also to a pamphlet on the Camp, 
entitled Fihre durch das Roémerkastel Saalburg, by 
H. Jacobi (52 pages, 50 Pfennige. 4th ed., Hom- 
burg, 1908. 14 Text-Abbildungen). In connection 
with the Exposition at Saint Louis there was printed, 
in English, a short pamphlet on the Camp as repre- 
sented at the Exposition; this paper contains a map 
of the district in which the camp lay, a photograph 
of one of the gates of the reconstructed camp, a plan 
of the Praetorium, a plan of a Roman villa near the 
Porta Decumana, and drawings of a number of tools 
used by the Roman carpenters and masons. On page 
5 of this paper it is stated that the paper rests on a 
longer account, prepared by Mr. Edward Swift Balch, 
of Philadelphia, and published in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, under the title Roman and Pre- 
historic Remains in Central Germany. The definitive 
work on the camp is the larger work by L. Jacobi, 
a member of the Limes Romanus Commission, and 
Curator of the Museum at Saalburg, entitled Das 
Romerkastell Saalburg bei Homburg von der Hohe, 
in two volumes, with 80 Tafeln and 110 Text-Abbil- 
dungen (25 Marks. Homburg, 1900-1902). 
CHARLES KNAPP. 
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REVIEWS 


Elementary Latin. 
Harry Fletcher Scott. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. (1915). 


An Introductory Course. By 
Chicago and New York: 
348 pages. $1.00. 


The modest claims put forward in the Preface to 
this book seem to be justified by its contents. In the 
choice and arrangement of topics there is shown a nice 
regard for the average beginner’s capacity of absorp- 
tion. Alike in what is included and in what is excluded 
the author has shown a wise discretion. Two petty 
exceptions may be noted. It seems unnecessary to 
burden a pupil’s memory at this stage with the future 
passive infinitive (Lesson LXIV) merely for the sake 
of the formal completeness of the paradigm, especially 
as no use is made of it in the sentences. One finds also 
no attempt to illustrate practically the rule (Lesson LIV) 
requiring quam with a comparative when the other 
member of the comparison is neither nominative nor 
accusative. On the other hand, the effort to avoid 
unnecessary details will seem to some to have gone 
here and there too far. The simplifying of the ordi- 
narily cumbersome and misleading rules for gender 
in the third declension (Lesson XXXVIII) is to be 
commended; but one misses from the list of neuter 
nouns the useful category of nouns ending in -us. 
Again, in the treatment of the past passive participle 
(Lesson XXI), and especially in that of the ablative 
absolute (Lesson LX), no reference is:made to the im- 
portant bearing on translation of the fact that English 
has, what Latin has not, a past active participle. 
This is the more noticeable as in other places good 
use has been made of the help to be gained from points 
of resemblance and contrast with the more familiar 
idiom of the mother-tongue. 

The definitions given of the past (imperfect) and 
perfect tenses (Lessons XV and XX) leave little to be 
desired. And yet, as one reads over the sentences 
of the exercises intervening between thése two defini- 
tions, one is conscious of a doubt whether this book 
has altogether succeeded, where so many first-year 
books have failed, in making it impossible for the 
pupil to start with a wrong impression of the difference 
in meaning between these two tenses. In the first 
place, it seems unfortunate that, in adopting the terms 
recommended by the Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Nomenclature, the author has changed the 
“‘past descriptive’ to the “‘past”’. It is open to debate 
whether from the standpoint of the beginner in Latin 
the Committee’s choice of ‘‘perfect’’ and “past descrip- 
tive’ was the best possible. But when the “past 


descriptive’’ becomes simply the ‘‘past’’, the pupil 
has lost all that would have reminded him of the real 
meaning of the imperfect, and is encouraged in the 
belief that it is the tense for translating any statement 
of past fact, while the perfect is, as we are so often 
informed in the class-room, the tense of ‘‘completed”’ 
The aoristic use of the perfect is, in the nar- 


action, 
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rative style of Caesar, so much the more important 
of its two meanings that it seems a pity to favor the 
common schoolboy obsession that this force belongs 
to the imperfect. From this point of view, there is 
something to be said in support of those who would 
introduce the beginner to the perfect tense before the 
imperfect, in spite of the upsetting effect of such a 
plan upon the orderly development of the present 
system. 

At two other points, the attitude of the author 
toward the conclusions of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature seems to be worth noting. 
The most important function of the subjunctive is 
said (Lesson LXXVI) to be the expression of desire 
(will or wish). As the book offers no illustration of the 
optative meaning, it would perhaps have been better 
to avoid using the words desire and wish. It is true 
that good authority may be quoted for making ‘desire’ 
in the grammatical sense include both ‘will’ and ‘wish’, 
but it is hard to see what is gained by ignoring the dis- * 
tinction between the volitive and the optative, as 
adopted by the Joint Committee. 

With regard to the tense of a subjunctive in a sub- 
ordinate clause, the author agrees with the Joint 
Committee in rejecting the traditional phrase, sequence 
of tenses, presumably because it suggests a too mechani- 
cal way of looking at the facts. He does not adopt 
the Joint Committee’s term ‘harmony of tenses”, 
but speaks only of a ‘‘relation of tenses”. However, 
those who discover in the Joint Committee’s Report 
at this point a shocking and dangerous heresy will 
find no ground of complaint in Mr. Scott’s statement 
of the facts, which seems to be quite orthodox. 

Broadly speaking, the most distinctive feature of 
the book will seem to many to be the care which has 
been taken to make each lesson just long enough 
and hard enough to form a day’s task for an average 
class of beginners. In such a matter, the experience 
of the class-room is the only sure test; but the author’s 
purpose as stated in the Preface seems to be well car- 
ried out. Worth noting also is the ingenious plan 
by which the review lessons have been made to cover 
the ground traversed as thoroughly as any teacher 
could wish without requiring a tiresome and discourag- 
ing break in the term’s work. After the fifth lesson 
there is given a review of grammatical principles and 
inflectional forms, after the tenth lesson one of vocabu- 
lary, after the fifteenth lesson one of principles and 
forms, after the twentieth lesson one of vocabulary, 
and so on alternately throughout the book. In con- 
nection with each review lesson there appears a useful 
list of English words to be associated in form and nrean- 
ing with words covered by that review. And, finally, 
no teacher can fail to profit by the workmanlike and 
helpful suggestions for drill which he will find at the 
close of each exercise. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, 


Vv 
Lawrenceville, N. J. W. A. ROBINSON. 
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Greek and Latin Glyconics. By Leon Josiah Richard- 
son. University of California Publications in 
Classical Philology, Volume 2, Number 13, pages 
257-265. 

This clearly written study has for its immediate 
subject of inquiry a more limited field than its title 
suggests: “Did Catullus and Horace differ largely 
from Sappho and Alcaeus in the way they felt the 
swing and flow of the Glyconic verse?’ For us the 
answer to this question may be sought in detailed 
analysis and comparison of verses by different poets 
or groups of poets with a careful noting of the 
distribution of diaeresis and caesura. A_ typical 
Glyconic is reddas incolumem precor (Horace, Odes 
1.3.7). Dr. Richardson selects five groups of poets: 
(1) Alcaeus, Sappho and Anacreon, 87 verses; (2) 
Sophocles, 132; (3) Euripides, 182; (4) Catullus, 200; 
(5) Horace, 164. Table I gives the percentage of 
‘breaks’ after each of the eight syllables of the verse; 
also the average density of line (Horace averages 3.59 
words to the line; Euripides, 3.60; Alcaeus, Sappho 
and Anacreon, 3.64; Catullus, 3.68; Sophocles, 3.91). 
Table II shows the dominant combinations of words 
in the verses according to the breaks in the line. The 
analysis points to a similarity of swing and flow in the 
verse as used by Greek and Roman. Yet the ancient 
metricians were divided. The Greeks (Aristoxenus, 
Hephaestion et al.) conceived the structure of the 
verse to be O O—~/~ —~-—, whereas Varro and the 
Roman theorists taught that it was —- — /—~~/—~~, 
as they held a theory of metra derivata. The problem, 
then, may be restated: Were Latin Glyconics written 
under the influence of the Roman theory? or of the 
Greek? or of both? The conclusion reached is that 
Horace is nearer the Greeks than is Catullus, though 
both are in reasonable accord with the Greek standard. 
Horace may have learned the orthodox Greek technique 
at Athens. But at any rate we are justified in reading 
Latin Glyconics according to the metrical plan of the 
Greek prototype. 

In a tantalizing obiter dictum Dr. Richardson com- 
pares the first eight syllables of the Phalaecean verse 
of Catullus, which form a Glyconic combination. 
This verse also shows a low percentage of clear breaks 
after the fourth syllable, an indication that the struc- 
tural or metrical division of the Greek canon was felt. 
By the same token, it might have been profitable to 
examine how the Glyconic half of the Priapean line 
(Catullus 17) was handled, or to compare the swing 
of the Glyconic when combined with Pherecratic or 
Asclepiad in Horace. The investigation does not 
include the tragedies of Seneca, e.g. Thyestes 336-403, 
Hercules 1031-1130. The Glyconic beginning with 
a trochee (as often in Catullus) is a form of trochaic 
dimeter catalectic with which it is used by Seneca, 
Oed. 882-914. Whether differing musical tastes 


of the Greeks and the Romans, and the difference in 
quantitative economy of their languages influenced 
critical theory and technique perhaps cannot be deter- 
mined. 


The investigation appears to have been carefully 
prosecuted. One point as to method may be made. 
The 164 Horatian verses are apparently from the first 
Asclepiad strophe. The 61 from the second Asclepiad 
and the 35 from the third, in combination with Phere- 
cratics, are excluded. Doubtless the results would 
not be changed. Nevertheless several interesting 
questions still remain to be answered. 


UNION COLLEGE, 


Schenectady, New York. (GEORGE DwiGHT KELLOGG. 


In The Evening Star, Washington, D. of C., for 
November 22 last, there was a brief article headed 
Typists with Latin Wanted by Scientists. The account 
below this caption had much of that flippancy which 
the reporter so often :nistakes for humor, but it ap- 
peared that Dr. Charles W. Stiles, of the Public Health 
Service, speaking of the 545th regular meeting of the 
Biological Society of Washington, had declared that, 


Since the stenographers for government scientists 
recently came under the civil service, local scientists 
are having a hard time of it to get men. Dr. Stiles 
suggested that a special grade of technical clerks 
might be created by the civil service commission to 
fill the ranks, and thus government scientists would 
not be left to the mercy of stenographers with but 
little Latin and less Greek. 

Other scientists present lent the weight of their 
opinion to all of Dr. Stiles’ remarks, and while no action 
was taken upon the matter, it is assured that the 
scientists feel keenly upon the subject and are deter- 
mined to have stenographers who can spell lopholatilus, 
etc., without missing a key on their government 
machines. 


NAVIGANS MUNDI MARE 


The following verses, written by a Sophomore, 
C. N. Lischka, appeared in May last in The Loyola 
University Magazine. 


Navigans mundi mare tam dolosum 

et vadum et fessus fugito procellam; 

qui petit portum et capit, ille felix 
bisque beatus. 


Hic furit fluctus, placidum est mare illi; 

fulmina hic fulgent, tenebrae tenent me: 

ast serenum est caelum ibi, nec morantur 
murmura mundi. 


Bis beatus qui procul a periclis 

huius est vitae, Dominoque soli 

vivit: is laetus moritur, patentque 
ostia caeli. 


In the London Spectator for August 28, 1915, there 
was a rendering, in Latin, by Herbert Warren, of 
Scott’s well-known stanza: 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


Classica dic resonent, repleatur tibia flatu! 
cura cutis nimium queis placet haecce tona: 

plus una hora valet factis cumulataque fama 
quam saeclum solidum quod sine laude datur 
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THOUGHT in the 
Subject Matter 


It is truly said that even in Vergil classes a 
large percentage of the pupils feel that the Latin 
text was written solely as an exercise in forms and 
syntax. There is a very dim idea that the 
particular text—Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil—repre- 
sents a contribution to the world’s literature. 

An aid in better translation work, in encourag- 
ing the pupil to get at the thought has been the 
LAKE SERIES plan of the notes at the foot of 
the study page with the separate text for class 
use. This is found in 


WALKER’S CAESAR 
JOHNSTON & KINGERY’S CICERO 
KNAPP’S VERGIL 


The 


Do you know them? Have you ever tried 
WALKER’S' CAESAR, for example, with a 
pupil who is doing unsatisfactory work with 
another Caesar? 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 


8-12 East 34th St., NEW YORK CITY 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 


BOOKS I AND II 


WithtSELECTIONS for SIGHT READING 


Edited by HARRY F. TOWLE 
Late Principal Curtis High School, New York City 


PAUL R. JENKS 


Head Teacher of Latin, Flushing High School, 
New York City 


A Complete Second Year Latin 
Book 


containing 
Text with Notes 
English-Latin Prose Exercises 
Grammatical Appendix containing all Latin 
Grammar illustrated in Caesar 
Vocabulary to Books I and II 
Selections for Sight Reading 


Gallic War—Books I and II $0. 
Books I and II, with Selections for Sight Reading 1. 


& COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


A LATIN GRAMMAR 


By H. E. Burton, Professor of Latin, Dartmouth 
College. 


337 pages 


90 cents 


A grammar which treats Latin as a living 
language, with the result that the pupil acquires 
the feeling that Latin is not a series!of fixed 
forms but a language that has really been spoken 
by living people. 


Other Points of Excellence 
Its treatment’ of the formation of words under the sep- 
arate parts of speech. 


Its clear arrangement, uniform numbering of sections 
and lack of conft:sing subdivisions. 


Its effective method of showing the relative importance 
of the facts stated. 


SUFFICIENTLY CLEAR AND SIMPLE 
FOR THE BEGINNER. SUFFICIENTLY 
COMPLETE AND SCHOLARLY 
FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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scientific publications and pamphlets 
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